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Our French Friend (who has got his sporting terms somewhat mixed 





. “Mow amt! Mow ami! Tas MAN HAS JUST SHOT A BULL's-EGG!” 








ADIEU TO ARGYLL. 
Laxp of the purple heather, where, much to my content, 
Three weeks of broken weather I recently have spent, 
Although in panegyric I don’t intend to deal, 
Accept this humble lyric penned by a cockney chiel. 


| went not to the Trossachs, where, ev'n in times of peace, 
Hotel-exploiting Cossacks the simple Saxon fleece ; 

But dexterously dodging the holidaying host, 

I found a modest lodging upon the western coast. 


Your climate, Caledonia, the Curate’s egg recalls. 

At times it breeds pneumonia by dint of gales and squalls ; 
But when the misty blanket disperses, at such times 

| confidently rank it among the best of climes. 


Your diet is most grateful, though why do people frown 
When I devour my plateful of porridge sitting down ? 

Your music is soul-shaking, with skirls and yelps and snaps, 
And I adore your baking of girdle-cakes and baps. 


| like your bare-legged caddies who, destitute of ruth, 
‘Unlike their brother Paddies) tell me the bitter truth 
That, till I mend my errors in grip and stance and swing, 
Golf's enervating terrors will never lose their sting. 


Susceptible to beauty in ev'ry form and shade 

| hail it as a duty to praise the Hieland maid, 

Whose charms throughout a broader expanse are lately blown 
Since breathed by Haary Lauper into the gramophone. 


Fair smiles the face of nature on Scotia’s genial strand, 
But Scotia’s nomenclature is bard to understand ; 


<i 





Joppa and Portobello a mild surprise promote, 
While Grogport strikes a mellow but dissipated note. 


| Land of the sturdy thistle, land of the eagle's nest, 
Why do you wet your whistle with such appalling zest ? 
And why endure the orgies enacted year by year 
When Glasgow Fair disgorges its wreckage on each pier ? 


(A partial explanation one may perchance descry 

In that well-worn quotation corruptio optimi , 
Besides, the canny Scottish, or Scot, to be more terse, 
If he were never sottish, would swamp the universe 


Yet why recount these stories of superficial flaws 

When past and present glories combine to plead your cause 
When ev'ry glen is ringing with tales of old renown, 

And ev'ry burn is singing how Caarie lost his crown ? 


L’ve roamed and climbed and wondered among the Western 
Isles, 

And gazed on Erin sundered by twenty foam-flecked miles ; 

Behind the hills of Jura 1’ve seen the sun go down, 

Unseated atra cura, forgot the dusty town. 


Bowed down by such a burden of undeserved delight, 

A boon no earthly guerdon could fittingly requite, 

From all unworthy carping I'll willingly forbear, 

And quite abstain from harping upon the Glasgow Fair. 
| So. as I cross the border where, frowning o'er the deep. 
| Like to an ancient warder stands Berwick's rugged keep, 
| Reluctantly retreating to London by the mail, 
| wave regretful greeting unto the Western Gael. 
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THE DETACHMENT OF PRENDERBY. 


wi 
Ye naturally ask me,” said I and the statement was 
rhetorical, for Prexpersy had not touched upon the topic 
1 naturally ask me how it is that I have absented me 
le from the felicity of communion with you? To tell 
this Brrrett. Session has somewhat bored me, and | 


sumed that vou shared my apathy.” 
You were justified in that conjecture,” replied Prenpersy. 
he more | hear of Nonconformist arguments, the stouter 
becomes my loyalty to the Church; and the more I read of 





Church views, the deeper grow my suspicions that the | 
N nformists are really in the right If either side had 
| the courage to be silent, it might have enjoyed the benefit 


support. As it is, I sympathise greatly with the 
ttitade of Sir Carne Rascu, who seems to have made it a 
principle to vote against every Education Bill that he comes 
ss. Like Ogniben in A Soul's Tragedy, he has known 
‘four-and-twenty leaders of revolt.’ 
Indeed I should be inconsolable but for my faith in the 


ma lisapproved of 


Child's intuitive indifference to what is regarded by each new | 


thority as best for his immortal soul—an intuition amount- 
¢ almost to an intellectual gift.” 
Chis indifference of the Child,” I said, with my usual tact 
1 arranging conversational transitions for PRENDERBY, “no 
doubt extends to the proposed reduction in the Navy. But 
do you imagine the adult public is equally unconcerned about 
this momentous feat of economy ?” 
| cannot say,” replied Prenpersy. “ You might suppose 
that a people of which the vast mass, as we are told, declines 
to lift a finger in defence of its country, would be prepared 
to pay a reasonable sum for professional protection. And yet 
l understand that the reduction of the Services was one of 
some five or six dozen mandates which it conferred upon 
the present Government. If the Government honestly believe 
this and if they are further convinced that no greater 
intelligence is demanded of them, as the nation’s trustees, 
than is. demanded of the irresponsible elector, then I cannot 
bl And only see how cleverly they have managed 
their retrenchment. 


ime them. 


that England's only defence is in her Navy, and then they 
reduce the Navy on the ground that, having reduced one 
Service, they must, to be consistent, reduce the other. 

“ That, of course, is not the reason they give. They prefer 
to contend that a nation, when it is represented in a padded 
pew at a Peace Conference, looks a bit less of a hypocrite if 
itso ily armed to the teeth, and not to the back teeth : 
t comes to this 


and so 
that instead of going to the Haguites and 
waving 5 L wk here our Navy is sO powerful that, as far as 
we are concerned, you might as well shut up your dockyards 
at once,’ they prefer to say: ‘Please note that we are now 
arranging a reduction in our Navy; so that, if two or three 
of you others only go on building ships for all you ‘re worth, 
you may presently, between you, make a very pretty match 
of it with ours.” ”’ 

[ doubt,” said I, “whether the Hague has very much to 
do with the reduction. The Government are probably econo 
mising, for their own ends, on the strength of the friendly 
relationships established (by their predecessors with other 
leading naval Powers.” 

| should greatly like to hear what our allies of the Far 
East think about that,” said Prenpersy; “for, when they 
don’t talk, they have the parrot’s habit of thinking the more. 

But really the Government's best argument (though not 
put forward as such) lies in their New Transvaal Constitution 
If we are going to reduce our Imperial responsibilities—if, 
for instance, we are going to hand back South Africa to the 
Boers—we can no doubt afford to make a proportionate 
reduction in the Navy.” 





They reduce the Army on the ground | 





“ You have been reading Kip.tva’s latest poem,” I hazarded. 

“And what if I have?” asked Prenpersy. 

“ Didn’t you find it rather strident ?” I asked. 

“Strident?” said he; “of course it was strident. How 
else do you suppose he could hope to get a hearing? Every 
idea has to be exaggerated, underlined, rubbed in, if you 
want to penetrate this pachyderm of a public. Kiruinc was 
talking at the top of his voice because he saw that we were 
sleepy and had forgotten things.” 

“ But did you notice how The Westminster Gazette rebuked 
him?” 

“If,” said Prenpersy very gravely, “you refer toa West- 
minster Cartoon in which KipLinc was represented waving’a 
Union Jack while Jouw Butt looked on and said: ‘ Well, I 
suppose Kipiine can't help it, but I thought that sort of thing 
had been forgotten ’—I did notice it. And it struck me as 
being about the soundest smack (dealt of course unint2n- 
tionally) that the Government have yet received from their 
own side. Never was a truer word said, in jest or earnest. 
They have ‘ forgotten that sort of thing.’ One would suppose 
that the war with the Boers had never been fought; that we 
had been members of the same family for a brace or two of 
generations. Yes, they have learned nothing and they have 
‘forgotten’ everything.” 

* * * * * 

It was at this point that I felt I had to go away. I can 
stand a good deal from a man like Preypersy, who prides 
himself on his freedom from prejudice and takes advantage 
of his detachment to throw off these dreadful home truths. 
But if he was going to try and shake my faith in my 
Westminster ! O. S. 








“T REMEMBER, I REMEMBER x 
WE have received the following circular, which explains itself. 
Tue Recotiections Stores, Lrp. 

Dear Sir, on Mapam,—It is a duty laid upon every person 
nowadays, who has frequented good society, to issue towards 
the latter end of his life a Votume or RecoLtections of eminent 
personages whom he has met, and of interesting events of 
which he was a witness. 

But the marshalling of recollections involves serious brain 
fag, while in many cases one’s opportunities of meeting per- 
sons of distinction have been limited. We have accordingly 
made arrangements by which WE UNDERTAKE TO ProvipE, FoR 
any Person payine our Smact Fee, A Votume or REMINISCENCES, 
which, from our wide experience and the numerous sources 
of information at our disposal, we are able to guarantee as 
likely to pass through a number of editions and to have all 
its best stories republished by T. Pos Wee kly. 

Do not be deterred from writing to us merely because you 
are of no importance in the social or intellectual scale. 

By our methods ayy Person can publish his recollections. 

Any Reasonasee Series or Events may be selected by 
clients as being within their experience. 

Also clients may select any distinguished personage for 
recollection purposes—providing that the personage, if not 
now alive, has been alive during some period of client's life. 

Our Prices are Recutatep py THE Decree or Intimacy which 
you wish to have represented as existing between yourself 
and the personage, and by the standing of such personage. 

Thus you may be shown as having been on nodding terms 
with CuartyLe for one guinea per recollection; you may have 
dined with him, together with necessary table-talk, for from 
two guineas to fifty shillings, while for a five-pound note you 
may have been in the habit of dropping in informally of an 
evening. On the other hand, you may have been the life- 
long friend of Martiy Turrer for one and ninepence, while 
only eleven-pence halfpenny would be charged for a calling 
acquaintance. 
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PULLING TOGETHER. 


| 


Basy Borer 


DRINK FAIR!” 


I SAY, 


“ HERE, 


Basy Briton 
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Nurse. ‘Are you Hurt, Str?” 
Old Sportaman (late M.F’.H., whose bath-chair has been in collision 





THE RULING PASSION. 


with another). “ Not 1% THE LEAST, MY DEAR! Ber wounp you miI‘xp 


ASKING THAT CONFOUNDED SON OF A COCKNEY HAIR-DRESSER WHAT HE MEANS BY CROSSING ME LIKE THAT?” 








Our “Serer.” Votume or Recottecrions—a class of goods 

particularly recommended— is divided into Tarer Sections. 
Section I.--Criupnoop. 

This period can be made particularly interesting, as a client 
may claim to have known many personages who would be dead 
by the time he had grown to manhood. Moreover client's 
early life, obscured as it is likely to be by the mists of time, 
cannot easily be quoted as being inconsistent with the details 
mentioned in the recollections. Clients born five or more 
vears before 1850 may meet Worpswortn near Grasmere for 
twenty-five and six, and for an additional half-sovereign he 
may spend an hour in their company “ listening to their boyish 
prattle”’ or “ their childish confidences ’’— as clients prefer. 

For thirty-one and sixpence clients may recollect being | 
taken by their father to see a stern and lonely old man in a 
high rambling house, and being told that the old man was 
J. M. W. Turxer; while for two guineas a recollection may be 
included of receiving an Eccles cake from Marrnew Arno. 
Other lines are : = 3 
Recollection of receiving smile from Lord Patmerston... 17 6 
Recollection of being patted on the head by Butwer 

LYTTON sanceeones ‘ . 9 
Recollection of being teased about wearing knicker- 
bockers for first time by Jown Bricur ....... 
Recollection of being teased about wearing knicker- 

bockers for first time by Mr. GLapsTonE............ on 
Recollection of receiving bright new penny and word of 





advice from Mrs. Heways or Exiza Coox 


ee eeeeeeeeee 


Secrion IT.-Youna Mawnoon. 

In this section clients are “influenced by Political Move- 
ments,” and “come under the sway of Magnetic Individwali 
ties.”’ Preference for any particular individuality should be 
stated. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

For a small extra charge we provide clients not only with a 
recollection of Dickens, but with a proof that they are actually 
the original of any favourite character in the novelist’s works 


Secrion LI.—Mippie ace anp Arter. 


This section is of somewhat different character from the 
others. The serious difficulty has to be encountered, that if 
recollections are written concerning living personages these 
may take occasion to deny acquaintance with our clients. 
Recollections in Section IU. therefore avoid the mention of 
names for “reasons that will be obvious” or “in the 
interests of diplomacy—” as clients may elect, 

Clients in this section may dine with “ a Cabinet Minister 
whose recent utterances have commanded wide attention,” 
or motor with “an ex-Irish Viceroy who was very communi 
cative,”’ etc., ete. 

Finally we have to state that, though the above is our 
standard pattern volume of recollections, we are prepared to 
supply a volume on any lines according to clients’ require- 
ments. We are, dear Sir or Madam, 


The Recotiections Stores Limirep. 
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MY TEAM. 


[V._-In roe Fie. 


Iv is, | consider, the duty of a captain 
to consult the wishes of his team now 
and then, particularly when he is in 
command of such a heterogeneous col 
lection of the professions as | was. | 
was watching a match at the Oval the 
other day, and at the end of an over 
Lees went up to Datweyy and had a few 
words with him. Probably, | thought 
he is telling him a good story that he 
heard at lunch; or, may be, he is asking 
for the latest ZOssip from the Lobby 
My neighbour, however, held other 
views 

“ There,” he said, “ there's ole WaALTer 
La ES asking to be took off.”’ 

Surely not,’ Tanswered. “ DaLweny 
had a telegram just now, and Lees is 
asking if it’s the 3.30 winner.” 

Lees then began to bowl again. 

“ There you are,” I said triumphantly ; 
but my neighbour wouldn’t hear of it. 

“Old Lees asked to be took off, and 
ole Datweny”’ (1 forget how he pro- 
nounced it, but I know it was one of the 


wrong ways) “ole Dauweny told him | 


he'd have to stick on a bit.” 

Now that made a great impression on 
me, and I agreed with my friend that 
DALMENY was in the wrong. 

When I am captaining a team,” | 
said, “‘and one of the bowlers wants to 
come off, I am always ready to meet him 
half-way, more than half-way. Better 


than that, if L have resolved upon any | 


course of ‘action, | always let my team 
know beforehand; and I listen to their 
objections in a fair-minded spirit.” 

It was in accordance with this rule of 
mine that I said casually, as we were 
changing, “If we win the toss I shall 
put them in.” 

There was a chorus of protest. 

That's right, go it,’ Is id, “ Henry 
obj cts because, as a first class cricketer 
he is afraid of what The Daily Chroniel: 
will say if we lose. The Editor naturally 
objects—it ruins his chance of being 
mistaken for a county player if he has to 
field first. Bowton objects because heavy 
exercise on a hot day spoils his lunch. 
‘THOMPSON objects because that's the way 
he earns his living at the. Bar. His 
objection is merely technical, and is 
reserved as a point of law for the Court 
of Crown Cases Reserved. Marka is 
a Socialist, and objects to Authority. 
Also he knows he’s got to field long leg 
both ends. GeRALD “ 

“ But why?” said Henry. 


lit has nothing to do with cricket ; and 
i secondly, it is, I understand, coming out 
in his next number, and I should pro- 
bably get intotrouble. Also it is highly 
technical, and depends largely for its 
success upon adequate facial expression. 
But it amused me a good deal. Just as 
he got to the exciting part, THompson 
came up. 

* Do you mind if I go cover ?” he 
asked. 

“Do,” I said abstractedly. “ And 
what did the Vicar say?” 

The Editor chuckled. “ Well, you 
see, the Vicar, knowing of course 
that - 

“Cover, I suppose,” said GERALD, as 
he caught us up. 

“What? Oh yes, please. The Vicar 
did know, did he?” 

“Oh, the Vicar knew. That’s really 
the whole point “ 

[ shouted with laughter. 

“Good, isn't it?” said the Editor. 
re Well, then T 

“Have you got a cover?” came 
Markuam’s voice from behind us. 

I turned round. 

“Oh, Marxaam,” I said, “I shali 
want you cover, if you don’t mind. 
Sorry | must tell these men where 
to go —well, then, you were saying ‘i 

The Editor continued the story. We 
were interrupted once or twice, but he 
finished it just as their first two men 
came out. I particularly liked that bit 
about the 

* Jove,” I said suddenly, “ we haven't 
got a wicket-keeper. That’s always 
the way. Can you keep?” I asked the 
Editor. 

“ Isn't there anyone else ?” 

‘L’mafraid they ’re all fielding cover,” 
[ said, remembering suddenly. “ But, 
look here, it’s the chance of a lifetime 
for you. You can tell ’em all that 

But he was trotting off to the pavilion. 

“(Can anybody lend me some gloves ?” 
he asked. “They want me to keep 
wicket. Thing I’ve never done in my 
life. Of course I always field cover in 
the ordinary way. ‘Thanks awfully. 
Sure you don’t mind? Don’t suppose I 
shall stop a ball though.” 

“Henry,” I called, “you're starting 
that end. Arrange the field, will you? 
[ll go cover. You're sure to want 
one.” 

Their first batsman was an old 
weather-beaten villager called Grorar. 
We knew his name was Grorce, because 
the second ball struck him in the 
stomach, and his partner said, “ Stay 


! 


“ Because I want you all to see the| there, Georcr,’ which seemed to be 
wicket first. Then you can’t say you} Georce’s idea too. We learnt at lunch 


weren't warned.” Whereupon | went 
out and lost the toss. 


that once (in the eighties or so) he had 
gone in first with Lord Hawke (which 


As we walked into the field the Editor | put him on a level with that player), and 


told me a very funny story. I cannot 





that he had taken first ball (which put 


repeat it here for various reasons. First,!him just above the Yorkshireman). 


There the story ended, so far as Grorce 
was concerned; and, indeed, it was 
enough. Why seek to inquire if Grorce 
took any other balls besides the first ? 
In our match, however, he took the 
second in the place that I mentioned, 
the third on the back of the neck, the 
fourth on the elbow, and the fifth in 


ithe original place; while the sixth, 


being off the wicket, was left there. 
Nearly every batsman has some pet 
stroke, and we soon saw that CrorGre’s 
stroke was the leg-bye. His bat was 
the second line of defence, and was kept 
well in the block. If the ball escaped 
the earthwork in front, there was always 
a chance that it would be brought up 
by the bat. Once, indeed, a splendid 
ball of Henry's, which came with his 
arm and missed GerorGe’s legs, snicked 
the bat, and went straight into the 
wicket-keeper’s hands. The Editor, 
however, presented his compliments, and 
regretted that he was unable to accept 
the enclosed, which he accordingly re- 
turned with many thanks. 

There was an unwritten law that 
Gerorce could not be Lb.w. I cannot 
say how it arose— possibly from a natural 
coyness on GrorGe’s part at the exact 
significance of the “|.” Henry, after 
appealing for the best part of three 
overs, gave it up, and bowled what he 
called * googlies” at him. This looked 
more hopeful, because a googly seems 
to be in no way restricted as to the 
number of its bounces, and at each 
bounce it had a chance of doing some- 
thing. Unfortunately it never did 
Grorce. Lunch came and the score 
was 37 Grorce having compiled in 
two hours a masterly 19; 18 off the 
person, but none the less directly due 
to him. 

“ We must think of a plan of campaign 
at lunch,” said Henry. “It’s hopeless 
to go on like this.” 

“Does Gerorce drink?” I asked 
anxiously. It seemed the only chance. 

But Grorce didn’t. And the score 
was 37 for five--which is a good score 
for the wicket. 








A RIVERSIDE REGRET. 


Whey Puyiis punts, she wields the pole 
With tiny hands in dainty style, 
Inconsequently chatting while 

We slowly move towards our goal. 


When Puy.uis punts, I long to lie 
And idly watch her laughing face, 
For seldom does such lissom grace 

As hers delight a lover's eye. 


But what with thrusting skiffs aside, 
Entreating pardons by the score, 
And pushing off from either shore 

I’m far too fully occupied 





When Puy tis punts! 
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are invaluable at garden parties, and 
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is oranges and lemons, nutmeg, &c. 
Great care must be taken not to use 
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PARTY AMUSEMENTS. 


{ little in the helpful Carmelite manner.) 


“Tr is one thing,” said, the other day, 
for her 
your guests to a 


well-known hostess, famous 
vitty mots, “to get 
garden party, but to keep them glad 
they came is quite another pair of 
And how true this is, many 
nother and less gifted hostess can tell, 
whose unhappy lot it has been to see 
friends disappear after merely 
shaking her hand and eating the straw 
“IT don’t believe,” said one of 
these ladies whose observation was not 
less keen than that of her sister enter- 
tainers, but who lacked her gift of 
epigram, “I don't believe they (her 
guests) care about me at all: all they 
want to fed and amused.” It 
therefore behoves hostesses who would 


hoes. 18, 


ner 


berries. 


is be 
he 
much as possible, and we are happy to 
be able to offer some useful suggestions. 
Our first rule would be: Forget that 

t is a garden party at all. Think of it 
san ordinary party in your drawing- 
room and behave accordingly. That is 
) say, have the same games that you 
vould have there. If you would have 
Hunt the Slipper” indoors, have it out 

. Put Bridge tables under the trees. 
Have the Billiard table carried out to the 
rosery. Let there be Draughts by the 
cedar and Chess in the arbour. 


Hang engravings on the rose 
Let there be pianos under the 


pergola. 


bushes. 


Above all be sure to have plenty of 
paper and pencils, for writing games 


let the prizes be valuable. You cannot 


spend too much money on prizes. Here 
s a typical garden-party game :—Bags 


{ different scents are strung upon a 
rope at a little distance apart and hoisted 
two The bags should 
be filled with perfumes, herbs, and con- 
liments of various kinds, such as violet 
powder, musk, ginger, 
pepper, camphor, naphthaline, and 
xlours more difficult to recognise, such 


between posts. 


rose, cloves, 


wers or anything that really has to 

with a garden; your guests would 
t like this. They want exotic artificial 
ents. Each little bag is numbered, 
nd pieces of paper and pencils are dealt 
t to the competitors, who, after smell- 
g at the respective bags, write down 

names of the scents opposite the 
Though 
any enter this contest with a very light 
irt certain of a prize, it is amazing 
Vv few are able to fill in the list 
rrectly. Still, for fear of unpopularity, 


imbers shown on the bags. 


popular to multiply diversions as | 


Give | 
up the summer-houses to Backgammon. | 
Spread the illustrated papers about the | 














Nurse (to fond mother of celebrated musical prodigy). “ Putask, Mem, 18 Master WILLY To 
"AVE "IS MORNING SLEEP, OR GO ON Wiv ‘Is SIXTEENTH SymMPHERNY?” 
prizes being not of the best kind but “Tarquin ” is not a bad game. Each 


guest is provided with a military cane 
and told to run down the beds, swishing 
at the heads of the flowers on his way 
The fallen heads are then counted, and 
the pearl silver tantalus 
goes to the greatest of the decapitators 
Another excellent pastime is catching 


still valuable—not diamonds perhaps, 
but at least pearls. 

-For the few persons who dislike 
indoor games, even indoors, and loathe 
them in the open air, there are plenty of 
things to do, provided the hostess is 
willing (as of course she should be) to 


necklace or 





sacrifice everything to her guests’ amuse-|the gold fish, and another throwing 
ments. Pergola chopping, for example.| tennis balls at the conservatory —each 
This is a splendid game. All that is} guest being given six balls and told 


wanted is a number of axes to break if possible six separate panes 
there are posts in the pergola. with them. Few games are entered 
are distributed among the guests, and at | into with more spirit by the young 


a given signal they begin to chop. A| The only drawback to these games 15 


a8 Inany as 


These 


prize— a diamond tiara or gold cigar-case | the subsequent interview with the 
should be awarded to the chopper who| gardener; but if you have a motor 
cuts through quickest. Of course the|car and a London house this can be 


a mere ordinary headache 


pergola will be ruined and probably the | avoided, while é 
it with certainty for a 





¢ 


is well to have prizes for all, the booby 


ee 


roses on it too; but what of that? The | will post pone 
country-side has to be pleased at any price. | season. 
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Herr Bartow, the managing director 
f the Hamburg-American Line, is men 
tioned as the possible successor olf 
Prince Bitow as Imperial Chancellor. 
Our C.-B. on the other hand has not 
even had any experience with the L.C.C. 
steunmers. 


It is ramoured that after the Vacation 
a much needed legal reform will be 
inaugurated. The Courts are to sit half 
an-hour earlier to enable the jiidges to 
crack jokes and to reply to adverse 
criticiams without trenching on the time 
which belongs to the Public. 


With reference to the proposed aboli 
tion of the office of public executioner in 
France, it is denied that, if the Senate 
sanctions the proposal, M. Dereter in 
tends to continue to carry on the business 
| rivately. 


In the mixed swimming race down 
the Seine the Englishman Jarvis was 
in easy winner. His victory, we hear, 
was to some extent due to the fact that 
with true British stolidity, he refused 
to flirt during the race. 


Our policemen are such an excep- 
tionally handsome body of men that it 
1s only right that they should be pro 
tected from a form of annovance to 
which they are peculiarly liable. We 
were therefore pleased to see that at 
the ‘Tower Bridge Police Court a fine of 
Ys, Od. was imposed on somebody for 
kissing a constable during the recent 
dry and hot weather. 


If you are a commercial traveller or 


i salesman,” writes Mr. Perer Keary in 


Pearson's Weekly, “it is a good thing 
not only to cultivate a cheerful spirit, 
but to be a good and re uly story teller. 
Hard things h ive been said about 


commercial morality before this, but we | 


have never yet heard the thing put 
quite © bluntly 


\ proposal to introduce ozone, electri 
cally produced, into the sewers with a 
view to purifying the atmosphere, is 
heing considered by the Creenwich 
Borough Council. If the experiment be 
successful, it is y ssible that the City 
and South London Tube may adopt the 


Undertaking to live for twenty-one 


days on tinned meat, a man residing at 
Harrow has offered himself to Messrs 
Armour for exhibition in London. The 
sting 18 in the sh rtness of the perio l. 


\ Swedish scientist has succeeded 


in producing a soluble dry milk. If 


| sufficient water be added to the powder 


OMNIBUS INTERLUDES. 
IV.—Tue Messencer Boy. 
From my seat [ have an excellent view 


| 
| 


lit is impossible to distinguish the result 
from the ordinary London variety. 


| We had hoped that pin-curls for men | of him. 


| were doomed, but we read that the silk He is a cherubic little person ; one of 
lhat for the autumn will have a brim|the type that might have sat to a latter 
with a fair, although not excessive,|day Praxireces for a new statue of Eros. 
amount of curl. As a matter of fact, he is in the service 
of the District Messenger Company ; 

The mention of fashions reminds us|and notwithstanding his fourteen years 
that some new fancy ducks are now to}and the rakish angle at which his 
be seen at the Zoo. “ pork-pie ” cap is set, a look of innocent 

blitheness dwells in his eyes. 

Our Dumb Friends’ League, we hear,| It is accordingly with a mild shock of 
has more ladies than men among its clisillusionment that I watch him pro- 
|supporters. This is not remarkable. | duce from the inner regions of his tunic 
|The terrible affliction of dumbness is,|a much-folded brochure entitled—if I 
of course, one especially calculated to | discern aright —-Dare-Devil Dick, or, 
The Bandits of the Bone-Strewn Cajion. 
‘ He has become absorbed in this romance 

The hundredth performance of The| when, shortly after leaving Chancery 
Girl Behind the Counter was received | Lane, the conductor comes to collect new 
with cheers. Curiously enough there | fares. ‘The conductor's manner suggests 
Weltschmerz; his conversation inclines 
ito the vitriolic; and when he fixes the 

The advent of a gearless motor-| messenger boy with a sombre glare, | 
omnibus is announced. But what is | thrill with a sense of impending conflict. 








appeal to feminine sympathy. 


were no counter cheers. 


needed, we fancy, is a jeerless one.| “'Ere, he remarks, “you oughter 
“*Union Jack,’ are yer?” growled a|’ave got orf at Chancery Lane!” 
eabby the other day as one of a well-| “No fear,” protests the cherub; “1 


known brand passed him, “ Yer smells | took a ticket to Charing Cross.” 
more like a Onion Jack !”’ | The conductor gives a_ withering 
iglance, and reviews their transaction 
It is rumoured that Professor Riy|with a kind of weary succinctness. 
Lanxester will shortly be retired from his |‘ You gave me a penny fare,” he retorts, 
position at the Natural History Museum |“ and a penny fare from Liverpool Street 
on the score of age. This is absurd,| takes yer to Chancery Lane. You know 
seeing that the Diplodoeus is allowed to | that well enough, so come orf of it.” 





remain on in the same building. “But IL took a tuppenny ticket, 
rejoins the cherub. 
\ pupil of Oundle School has ( limbed Let 's see it, then!” exclaims tlie 


to the top of the local church spire, and | conductor, with an incredulity which he 
tied his handkerchief to the weather | makes no attempt to conceal. 


vane. It is astonishing the aversion “You can't ‘ave it: it’s no goo 
|some boys have to handkerchiefs. now,’ replies the cherub, flushing with: 


embarrassment. 
* Lost it, of course ?” 


The caterpillar nuisance is spreading 
According to The Express a boa-con “ No, L ain't!” replies the cherub. 
strictor three ancd-a half feet long glided ao Well. let Ss see if, | tell yer; an’ not 
into a compartment of a Great Western | 80 much lip about it!’ 
| corridor express last week, Reluctantly the cherub withdraws from 
his mouth a pellet of pulp, which he 

The Boers have won the South African | exhibits on his finger. The conductor 
war after all. The concluding volume|eyes it with grim contempt. At this 
of the Official History can now appear. | juncture, my neighbour—a_ ponderous 
man in charge of a motor-tyre— leans 

Miss Marie Cores has written to the forward and touches the conductor's arm 
Press to explain that the scene of her “The boy ’s orl right, guv’nor,” he 
new story is not laid in Devonshire but| generously explains: “tell yer why 
in Somersetshire. A rumour states that}Them tuppenny tickets is blue, ain't 
the news has thrown a pall of gloom| they?” 
over one of England’s fairest counties, “ An’ what if they are ?” demands the 
| but does not specify which county. conductor. 
| ‘An’ the pennyuns is white?” 
| “ Well, what of it?” 

Nonce at a Bridlington chemist’s:— |...) any amet ay Se 
allowin’ that some o’ the colour’s come | 
out in the wash, that bit o’ stuff’s blu 
ll prove it if ver don't like ter take 


— 








Teeth extracted while you wait.” 





We prefer the absent treatment. 
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EVENT i= ei IN Te 


Mrs. 
Niece. 


Brown. 


“THAT WAS THE DAY OF 


4 of i Ws 


‘Td 


‘; 
wills " 


CAUSE AND EFFECT? 


“T HAD SUCH A LOVELY 
THE 


BATHE LAST 


Tipat Wave, 


THURSDAY, 


WASN'T IT, 


DEAR.” 


Avntize?” 








my word fer it,” he adds triumphantly. 
Gimme a tup “7 nny ticket, and [lle ‘he Ww 
t for yer, an’ you can see fer verself.”’ 
The conductor. ] belie ‘ve, 
is to the boy’s veracity ; but this hardly 
istifies the almost offensive scorn with 
vhich he rejects my neighbour's offer. 

If either of yer want a square meal,” 
he announces tartly, ‘I’ve got 
| T'clegraph in my box. I don’t want ter 
e hard on starvin’ folks.” With which 
| parting shot he retreats down the steps. 
| glance at the cherub. He has 
f the little pellet; and, with 

eightened colour, ies turned again to 
tie exploits of Dare-Devil Dick 


More Historic Pageants. 
“ Ow Saturday, July 28, 1096, a special 
ursion will run to Llandudno.” 
& N. W. R. 


to- lay's 


lisposed of 








notice. 


Mr. Bryan is reported in the Telegraph 
ing: “I cannot say yet whether 
shall be a candidate for the American 
sidey ney at the next election. I cduld 
only upon a platform to.which I 
give my whole support. W e| 
muc h like to see Mr. Bryan do| 
ck. It sounds difficult. 


S Sat 


P, 
id 


str 


is satisfied | 


ANNOTATIONS. 

“Sweer, my love, 
grumbling 

Neither scare nor sadden me. 


your frowns and 


Pa 
—_ 


Sweet, my love, chide, chide, I pray.” 
Westminster Gazette 


Write again when you've married the 


girl. 


“ Siege-train Companies R.G.A. will in 
future be designated ‘ Siege Companies 
R.G.A.’ Army Orders, July. 

And wiping the sweat of labour off 
its martial brow, the War Office strode 
forth to lunch, proud in the knowleds 
of a day’s work well and truly 
done. 


re 


good 


““* No,’ she said, 
another man.’ 
‘Beata!’ 
her ears. His face 
he looked if the 
masculine passion had burst. He looked 
as if he would tear that other man in 
pieces with his hands.”—Daily Mirror 

feuilleton. 
It was a happy thought on the part of 


‘T am going to marry 
thundered in 
transformed ; 
dam of his strong 


His voice 
was 





| your parents to give you the name Beata 


jin baptism ; 


ing, 


but beware of “ transfor 


mations,” Beata! 


My 


time 


is that in three 
will not be employment for 
more three hundred veterinary 
surs The remainder of the pro 
fession will have to follow the horses.” 
in ex-President of the Royal College of 
\ eterinary i 


opinion 
there 
than 


years’ 


geons. 


Surgeons. 

This is wilful encouragement of the 
grosser side of the meat-packing scandals 
If you find a lancet in your sausage 
1909, you ll know what it means. 


‘Is it unhealthy to recognise that the 
very good man and the very bad man 
near of kin? Is it unhealthy to 
idmire great gifts used in the wrong 
way ?”’—The Lady. 

No; not unhealthy, but unnatural. 
us hear fr you again when 
had a bad fiver worked off on you. 


ire 


Let 


m you ‘ve 





The Alien Euphuist. 
From the German master's 
Tuomas Surru is decidedly 
but backward. 


report : 
progress- 
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OUR ONLY SUBALTERN, FINDING HIS GUN MASKED AND REALISING THAT NO MILITARY COMMAND WILL FIT THE SITUATION, RISES 10 THE 
OCCASION AND shouts, “ FORE!” 








WEIRD COINCIDENCES AND UNIQUITIES. 


W ith acknowledqmenta to the London Lette rwriter of the ** Weatminater 


lthe letter H: while there are at Boniface no fewer than two 
| . 7 ae 
other dons whose names commence with the same initial ! 


Mr. Loncoucn, the famous cricketer, had yesterday the 


l'we Marquess of Broapstairs is reported to Le slowly unique experience of lunching with an ex-Secretary of State 
recovering from the effects of his motor accident. Barely five | whose niece lately became the wife of an ex-ch: mpion of golf, 
hundred yards from the precise spot at which the car} while the lady herself (if report lies not) has frequently taken 


capsized stood in all probability —such is the irony of fate ! 
the residence of his maternal grandfather, once an unsuc 


part in ping-pong matches. 


How many rising authors can boast, with Mr. Krrts, the 





cessful suitor for the hand of Lady BLENKINSOP, née ALICt 
Berroni, daughter of Sir Ropert Brircuiy, coachbuilder to the 
fourth Grorce. 

The newly-appointed Bishop of Dunstaste, whose weakness 
for e»ckatoos is well known, succeeds, oddly enough, a prelate 
who bad a similar penchant for Japanese rats. 

Truth is stranger than fiction. Mr. Hummunnar, who 


happiness of leading to the altar, just seven years and thirteen 
days after the publication of her former husband’s_ post- 
humous poems, the relict (herself no contemptible litératrice, 
and second cousin to perhaps the ablest controversial 
theologian of the past century) of one of the few modern poets 
to whom we are able to accord this title without the prefix 


“minor?” Perhaps not one. 











succeeds Mr. Piropp at the South Central Police Court, was 
educated at Blundell's School, Tiverton ; his predecessor was 
for many vears a struggling solicitor at Ilfracombe, in the 
jut the cream of the jest is to come. Mr. 
Hew MUNHAR is an old Peterhouse man. From Peterhouse no 
great strength would be required to lodge a biscuit within | 
the walls of Pembroke Will it be believed that the outgoing 
magistrate was once a Pembroke don ? 

The regrettable absence of Canon X. from the meeting held 
two days since by the S.P.C.Z. was due, we are credibly | 
informed, to his missing the 2.15 from Clapham to Victoria | 
We scarcely hope to gain credence when we state that this | 
identical train was successfully caught by another Church | 
dignitary of almost equal eminence. 

[he election of Dr. Hastuck to the Mastership of Boniface | 
has its whimsical side. Not only is he the youngest head of | 
a college, with but two exceptions, but the name of one of his 
rivals in this respect begins, like that of Dr. Hastuck, with 


Sill county 





THE DEVOUT LOVER. 

(After Mr. Walter H. Pollock.) 
Ir is not mine to sing with stately grace 
A second, when my lady wants a bass ; 
Not mine with rippling harmonies to win 
Her favour when she plays the violin ; 
But when her mother 
But when her mother helps her through her song, 
I turn the pages 
I turn the pages, trembling lest I’m wrong. 
I cannot play, nor strum out tum-ti-tum 
On the banjo, or the harmonium ; 
But when her mother 
But when her mother helps her through her song, 
I turn the pages 
I turn the pages, trembling lest I’m wrong. 


— 
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THE OPTIMIST. 


3. “COME ALONG, JACK, WELL HAVE THE CHEAP ONE. THERE ’S NOT GOING TO 
BE ANY BAD WEATHER FOR EVER SO LONG.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Topsy, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, July 30. 

As Repwonp ainé said just now, prefa- 
tory to making a long speech on third 
reading of Education Bill, the debate 
was a waste of time, akin to beating 
the air. Whatever had to be said had been 
reiterated through long dreary nights 
since the Bill came in with other flowers 
of the spring. Watrer Lona, put up to 
move rejection of measure at this final 
stage, gallantly did his best. Next to 
him lounged Prince Arruur, grown grey 
in the fight. Sisyphus of the Opposi- 
tion, he has nightly been engaged in 
assisting to roll up amendments to top 
of hill formed by Ministerial majerity ; 
ever they have rolled down. 

On t’other side of Prixce Arraur sat 
Grorce WynpHAM, an attractive arrange- 
ment in black and white. Waistcoat 
white, emblem of hope; coat and 
trousers black, suggestive of the pros- 
pect the present Parliament opens to the 
gaze of true believers. The wearied 
brain, looking back over dreary wastes, 
remembers how Wynnum led off attack 
on Bill at its earliest stage. There was 
at least in that far-off day some dream 
of comfort in anticipation of disunion 
developing itself in Liberal ranks. Per- 
adventure, the rift in Sr. Avaustine’s 
lute slowly widening, soon its music 
might be mute. 

Anticipation not altogether falsified. 
On one division majority ran down 


~_— _ — - — 





Unknown In 


VADER 


to 16: at 





various 
turns the Noncon- 
formist conscience 
stirred uneasily. 
More than once Im- 
PERIAL Perks has 
uprisen and uttered 
weighty remons- 
trance on behalf of 
the community that 
is a Church, not “a 
body,” as Sr. Ac- 
GUSTINE, innocent of 
offence, light ly 
called it. Also Mas- 


TERMAN has been 
Ready with de- 
nunciation of ap- 


proach to conces- 
sion. 

They were up in 
succession to-night, 
MASTERMAN snap- 
ping at that most 
amiable of men, the 
Souicrror - GENERAL, 
whom he accused 
of “rousing every 
controversial fibre 
he (MASTERMAN 
READY 
Whilst Rosson was 
turning over in a 
mind ever eager for 
information this 


” yssessed.”’ 
| 


new phenomenon of roused fibres, up gat | fairly maintained. 


MASTERMAN 





READY AND His Fipres 


The Solicitor-General roused eve ry controversial fibre he possesne 


(Mr. M 


st-rm-n and Sir W-ll-m R-bs-n 


To-night, with the 


ImpertAL Perks, and, waving his sceptre|Irish Nationalists joining full muster 


over the Treasury Bench in dangerous 


A stranger suddenly makes a horrifying incursion into the 


Peers’ Gallery. 





proximity to the 
h lo round head ol 
St. AUGUSTINI 
BirreELL, cast doubts 
on certainty of Bill 
becoming law 

* It will not break 
my heart if it does 
not,” he sourly said, 
ominously fingering 
his signet ring. 

The Opposition, 
thankful for small 
mercies, cheered 
these evidences of 
insubordination. 
But MasrerMAN and 
Imperator, having 
displayed their in 
dependence j nh 


speech, followed 
their pastors and 
masters into the 


Div ision lobby, just 
as if they had beer 


Unionists. That is 


the bitterness in the 


Opposition cup 
the ng 

discus 
Ministerial 


bye en 


Through 
draw n-out 
s i 


majority has 


the third 
the Bill carried ly “a 
majority of 192. ‘That is in excess of 
the state of things established at General 
Election, when majority of Liberal and 
Labour Members Unionists 
Nationalists worked out at 190. 
Though Warer Lona’s fervid speech 
did not affect Division List it had per 
sonal effect in another quarter 
testifies to its power. When he 
burly figure sat in corner of back bench: 


of their forces with Unionists 


reading of was 


over and 


which 


rose, a 


over clock in Distinguished Strangers 
Gallery. None so attentive as he through 
delivery of 
Benches on floor scantily occupied by 
Members. Heard all this before 
Stayed on in town to vote: were there 
prepared to do their duty ; 
Division straightway and so off to eatch 
train that would lead to gatewa 
holiday tour ? 

Sharply 
heartening indifference 


passionate denunciation 
hn yredl 
why not have 


of their 


with this di 


ittitude 


contrasted 


vere the 





and countenance of the Unknown ovet 


the clock. Regardless of te mperature 
he drank in every sentence f Waren 
Loxa’s burning eloquence Kivery fibre 
body. as Masterman Reapy would 


of his 
say. quivered in re sponse to the orator 
thumpir g of unoffending Table. 
When 5 peec h came t 
Ithing | 


end a strange 


ippene 11 nable | mger to control 
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and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate.” There is, truly, a brief 
lintroductory note by Lord Sevporye. 
| Chief contents of Paper are copies of 
addresses from native tribes to the 
High Commissioner, supplemented by 
picturesque description of his journey- 
ling culled from local journals. 

| Here is a snapshot taken at the Great 
Bamangwato Gathering in Kuama’s 
country. 

“Lord Setrorne, who wore a flannel 
| suit, a soft shirt, and a Panama hat, had 
| Kama on his left hand, the chief being 
attired in correct European costume and 
carrying a beautifully carved ivory stick.” 
| What is even more interesting is an 
incident arising out of Lord Se.porye’s 
visit to Basutoland. As a newspaper 

lextract quoted in the White Paper 
~ | records: “ The High Commissioner was 
received by Lersir, the paramount chief, 
wearing a grey suit, double collar, black 
tie, and Panama hat... In the course 
of the speechmaking Letste observed 
he felt frightened to take up the blanket 
of his father. He did not know how he 
would carry it, for he was a child and 


to Basutoland 








83 ; i a stripling.” 

MRSS, According to Sank this chance remark 

' rs —e sei caused a flood of emotion to overpower 

his emotion, yearning for silent com-|Transvaal Constitution. In the Com-| Lord Setporne, to the marked surprise 
, 1 with himself, the visitor rose! mons Wrystoy, by masterly speech, de-| of chiefs and natives. In a far-off land, 
to leave. ‘To his right was the crowd|scribed and recommended the new | exiled from hiscountry, brilliantly serving 
filling the spec ially res rved section of scheme. In the Lords Valbrool: st n va | its interests, there flashed upon him a 
the Gallery; to his left the Peers’|ten querre, the object of attack being | familiar scene in the House cf Commons 


benches ont upied by a solitary Baron : 


between him and it stood a wooden 
partition some four feet high. Striding 


wross this the burly Commoner entered 


the sacred pen of the Peers, making 
for the door at the other end. 

Kor a moment the messenger on 
guard was paral sed CROMWELL enter 
ing the House with his men-at-arms 


was in the matter of sacrilege nothing 


to this. Happily recovering from his 
fright the messenger was able to rise 
to his feet, and with both arms out 
stretched barred the wav. The stranger 


the matter. 

turned 

Cocking 

re-entered 

common g by 

the Strangers’ exit, leaving behind him 
no name and amy stery. 


showed disposition to argue 
Reinforcements coming up he 
sauntered back 
leg over the barrier 


nd 


and again. 


he 


and di ippeared 


his 


ro 


Busine done Education Bill read 
a third time by 369 votes against 177. 

Tuesday Interesting to note how, 
ecasionally, the great families that are 
rood enough to govern us are divided 
n critical issues of state policy. The 


unity that should have made the strength 
f the Hotel Cecil was fractured by di 
versity of opinion between Prixce Artraur 
ind Cousin Hucu on the Tariff question 
Now Blenheim is riven to the roof by 
lissension between the head of the House 


and its most brilliant scion in matter of 


the masterpiece of statecraft of which | with his old friend and chief, still Premier, 
his cherished cousin is the Ministerial | addressing a thronged assembly. 
advocate. | “Tam a child in these matters,” said 
On the whole, regarded from literary | Privce Artaur on historical occasion, 
standpoint as a bit of effective debating, | throwing out slim hands with depreca- 
the cadet exceeded in merit the head of | tory movement. 
the House. The Duke takes himself far} _“‘I.am a child and a stripling,” said 
too seriously. Addresses High Court of|the Paramount Chief of Basutoland, 
Parliament as if he were standing to be | conscious of the fetching attraction of 
photographed Blenheim in the|@ grey suit, double collar and black tie. 
background. The Lordsare less suscep-| The incident shows how small the 
tible than the Commons to adventitious | World is, and how one touch of nature 
advantage inherited by birth.  Still,| makes great chiefs kin. ee 
even the lowliest Baron amongst them | Business Appropriation Bill 
isn't overawed by a Duke. Marsroox, a| read a second time. 
boy of parts, will get over that in time. Saturday._Parliament adjourned for 


with 


done. 





He might forthwith dispense with | autumn holiday. Meet again October 
habit, marked to-night by ludicrous} 23, when business of Education Bill will 
iteration, of bringing his open hand | actually begin. 
down on blue book with resounding 
bang. It happened to come just where 


he thought he was making a point, 
and as the noise of the collision drowned 
his voice at the critical moment there 


was no variety in a generally pointless 


Accorpise to The Daily Telegraph 
Mr. Perks, M.P. has said that “the 
Channel Tunnel was not so much a 
thing in the air as it was a few years 


harangue. ago.” Mr. Perks does not seem to 
Business done. New Transvaal Con-| distinguish clearly between a_ tunnel 


stitution simultaneously introduced to| and a bird. 
Lords and Commons. 

Thursd ty. In Smoke Room and else 
where Members reading with keen in-| a 
White Paper circulated to-day | 

- “ ) _ ‘ . 
purporting to be “ Report by High Com- 
missioner of South Africa on his visit 


“ A FrencuMan, disengaged this week, wishes 
situation as Butler or otherwise; willing 
to give French lessons in return.” 

Morning Post 


The spoons ? 


terest 





In return for what ? 
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Tommy. 


Ethel. “1 Task Uncie must 
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“T say, DO YOU KNOW WHO’S WINNING?” 


BE—I HEARD HIM OFFER TO CARRY 


Avustie’s Civps.” 








MR. PUNCH’S CURIO COLUMN. 

Free advice through this column will be 
given to all connoisseurs. It is particularly 
requested that collectors sending furniture 
grandfathers’ clocks, and mummies for expert 
examinat on should not omit to prepay the 
carriage. | 

Puzztep (Barnam).—TI should scarcely 
recommend you to purchase the violin 
which the dealer describes to you asa 
genuine piece of old Chippendale. Per- 
haps “Chippendale” was a slip of the 
tongue for “Stradivarius.” If so my 
advice is unaltered. 

Ayxious (Biuincnam).—It is difficult 
to place a value on collections of political 
The only way is to submit 
them to the ordeal of the auction-room. 
Roughly speaking, I should judge your 
collection of Mr. CHAmBertatn’s speeches 
on Old Age Pensions to be worth about 24. 

SkiLy (Wairecnapret).— From your 
crude sketch and description | should 
esteem the diamond tiara to be worth 


speeches. 


| about 
|fuse the dealer's offer of 3s. 


£15,000. I should certainly re 
6d. and a 
pair of boots unless you are quite sure 
that otherwise he will carry out his 
threat of informing the police. 
Proressor (Durnam). The copper coin 
you submit was not, as you imagine, 
struck in the reign of Canicuta, After 
investigation with a strong magnifying 
glass it appears to be a late Victorian 
penny — date 1887 or 1889, though there 
is a doubt about the last figure. Its 
approximate value is about one twelfth 
of ashilling. I cannot say whether the 
British Museum possesses an example. 
Conrivent (Suernerp’s Busn).—lIf, as 
you say, you possess an early copy of 
The Daily Mail which an 
apology for a misstatement in a previous 
issue, you have undoubtedly a curio of 
Sut 1 am inclined to 
have hoaxed by 


contains 


immense value. 
think that you 
some audacious forger. 

Curious (SHEFFIELD). 


been 


Yo yu 


tainly to be congratulated on your col 
lection. 
traditional property of King Henry TH 
KicuTu, and your portrait of Dr, Jonmysen 
with VANpyKe’s signature were put up 
for sale at Cnristir’s they might fet hi 
from Yd. to £40. Much depends on 
the state of wear of the elastic side-boot, 
and the condition of the picture's frame 
Personally I incline towards the first 
mentioned figure. 


If your elastic side-boot, the 








Accorpinc to The Scotsman, Sir Hexry 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN “ has a special pet 
of his own in a parrot which he bought 
when a young bird in the of 
London shortly after he entered Parlia 
ment.” “A young bird” surely 
rather a familiar way of referring to the 
PREMIER. 

Later on The Scotsman says: 


streets 


1s 


* She 


| talks a little, but Sir Henry has a great 


We hope it 


opinion of her discretion.” 


are cer- is reciprocated, 
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THE DOGS OF WAR. 


By the Author of 1 Dog Day 


ae Caprars MAKES A DoG oF MP. 


lure seeds were now sov fa friend 
: ly ended by the 
My meeti th the Captau 
iM nin ! n riuind 
rather, | should t| hegi 
! lif Aly t fro e thirst 
n the (Captain ( pans 
ct i t have in terror 
ul the « cnr ulti itels 
| | 1 | t fear ar i 
thing | | world, but hye 
il | \] ad us il t] ngs 
rv Qf course this came gradu 
\t first, not « n cat ran awa 
I]  ¥ I delig! which 
| it ( wind 
mber { | im thie road 
ton t nm the i Then 
cut \) | goth tog 
e ¢ ked defiant] t 
i I I oldiet in 
ul in me through 
t had 1 tl 
( the Captain's 
| i t f it, | 
ble of | t fora dog 
| if ( ! i ( 
tt Ss nmere ig t 
Du Neve! | l lis | 
I rey t | ed him, though | 
t life-long devot 
tI mv legs He s ved m 
But for la simple 
ital ised 
| rect t lor t Cockne 
| I i 
| e merely said 
| ! you, Kars 
‘ickname he gave me 
ered that the Captain 
1d f imme influence, and 
the effect of his friendshiy was Instanta 
is When I first came t town 
the natives cold-shouldered me As 
n as it was noticed how much I was 
h the Captain, a marked change took 
place Innunm rable little dogs now 
p dl me court k W towed to me is 
ing a favourite of the Captain | 
ill most pl sunt 
| t morning before breakfast | 
would run round to the Captain and 
ive al mp with | mam the big garce 
it the back of his house, where dogs 
vere forbidden And nearly ery da 


in addition to this, we would go fora 
i lk to ether Tf r the 


Captain 
mpressed on me the in portance of 
tak plenty ot exercise to keep oneself 
Sometimes I would eall 
for me. It 
was characteristic of the Captain that, 


although I lived in a smaller house than 


in condition 
for him, and sometimes he 


he, he was superior to all silly social 
restrictions—so different from a con- 
ceited beast of a greyhound whom, in 
my early days, I once invited to call, and 
who answered, “ Thanks, old fellow, but 
[ do not slum.” 

I shall never forget how excited T was 





Thanks, old fell w, but I do not slum.” 


the first time the 

place and ate some of my biscuits. | 

think that if my people had tried to turn 

him out | would have strewn the house 
th their corpses. 


Captain came to my 


Some davs, when it was raining, my 
people would keep me in, and then I 
vould sit looking out of the window, 
and as likely as not the Captain would 
lown for me 
sight of him 
harking 


1 pence 


and then, on catching 
| would set up such a 
and a frisking that for the sake 

thank Heaven my master used 


to suffer from neuralgia! —1 would soon 
he let out. And frequently at night 
ime the Captain and I would go cal 
scaring together 


The Captain was the most ¢ ntertaining 

f companions, for he was so wonderfully 

ell informed. He knew all about every 

thing. His astonishing accumulation of 
knowledge was mainly due, he told me, 
toa habit his mistress had of reading 
uit the most interesting items from the 


newspaper at breakfast to the rest of the 
family. The Captain would always 
listen attentivelyin which respect, by 
the way, he was more polite than the 
others. Thus it came about that there 
was nothing you could ask the Captain 
which he could not answer. He knew 
all the big words, and I still remember 
my delight when he told me I was a 
‘Quadruped,” for I had had no idea 
that I was anything so important. Hallf- 
an-hour’s conversation with the Captain 
was a liberal education in itself, and 
whatever | have of polish and choice of 
| diction, | owe to the Captain. 

The effect on me was most remarkable. 
|In a very short time you would not 
| have recognised in me the timid creature 
lof yesterday. Once my master dared to 
hand against the Captain 
| because he scratched the front-door 
| rightly enough, by-the-by, as the servant 
|had kept him waiting for upwards of 
five minutes. When I saw my master 
catch hold of the Captain, at first I could 
hardly believe my eyes. To say the 
least, it was a disgraceful breach of 
hospitality. Then my anger knew no 
bounds, and I growled furiously ; and it 
was only a restraining look from the 
Captain which prevented me biting my 
master all over. To the Captain's 
generous views as regards humans | 
shall refer later. After this incident the 
Captain, who was always dignified, kept 
away from the house for a month; and 
serve my master jolly well right! 


|raise his 





|THe Capratsy CONFERS ON ME A COVETED 
DisTINCTION. 


The Captain was not slow to mark 
the change in me, and, eight weeks 
‘after my first meeting him, he made 
me a member of his Club. 


Tue Docs or War. 


This was the greatest distinction that 





He for nd him so big that he decide 


d that the insult was not intentional. 
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could be conferred upon a dog. My 
gratitude knew no bounds; but all that 
the Captain said in reply to my pro-| 
testations was, “I like you, Ears.” 
It was the most famous Dogs’ Club in | 
world. I need searcely say that I 
fer to “ The Dogs of War”’-—known to 
r rivals as “The Mongrelians,” “The 
“The Gargoyles,” and other 
insulting they are 
stupid. ‘This Club, as is well known, was | 
inded by the Captain as a monument | 
his mother. ‘The Captain’s mother, 
will be remembered, made a love- 
match. She was considered, however, | 
to have married out of the pale, was | 
cut by all thorough-breeds, and fretted | 
herself to death. 
To avenge this heartless piece of | 
bbery, The Dogs of War was formed. | 
Its motto was “ Defiance not Defence,” | 
ind all thorough-breeds giving them-| 
selves airs were to be attacked on sight. 
The rules and regulations of the Club 
were many, and I do not propose to set 
}them out at length. In all of them the | 
master-mind of the Captain was apparent. | 
Females and children were ineligible | 
| 
| 





ligans,” 


| H 


iquels as as 


for membership. A proposal to form a 
junior branch was rightly rejected by | 
the Captain. As he pointed out, the 
voungsters, with their constant infantile 
would more bother than | 
they were worth. And, unless a special | 
dispensation —the word is the Captain's 
were obtained, the members must 
emain bachelors. And no black dogs 
were admitted; the line was drawn at 
loured gentlemen. 


ailments, be 


The Captain alone chose the members. 
Ifa likely young fellow applied to him, 
r were introduced by a member, the 
Captain would place the candidate on 
| probation for a month. During those 

our weeks the Captain would receive 
reports on its habits and customs, and 

uld personally test it in many ways. 
lor instance, he would meet one of the 
little novices out with its mistress. The 
} Cay tain would beckon to it. The novice 
uld advance towards the Captain. 
lhe mistress would call it back. The 
| Captain would beckon again. The novice 
uld once more run to the Captain. 
lhe Captain would detain it for five 
inutes, and say, “Now you may go 
wk.” It would get a beating from its 
The Captain would meet the 
same dog in similar circumstances the 
ext day, and, if then it did not come 
it the first summons, the Captain would 
let it know he had no use for it. 
Nor did we have the rule of “ Once a 
member, always a member.” The Cap- 
| tain reserved to himself the right of | 
expulsion. It was the only way, he 
| explained, to keep us up to the mark. 
‘we member was expelled, soon after | 
med, for cowardice. It was a very 
unful affair. He was a personal friend 





istress. 





I 


a 


Visi 
Native 
with ’em!’ 


Art 
“ bisa! 


THIS 
THINK 


RIVE! 
Tit 


THERE ANY F isn iN 
] SHOULD RATHER 


or 


was. Wuv, THE WATER'S SIMPLY SATORATED 








of the Captain, but the Captain felt 
he must make an example of him. He 
was asmall dog, known as “ The Barrel 
from his shape. One day a Newfound 
lander, who came up suddenly behind 
him, cried out, “ Hello, here’s one of 
the dirty Mongrelians.” The Barrel 
turned round and looked at the New 
foundlander, and found him big 
that he decided that the insult was not 
intentional. The incident, however, was 
reported, and The Barrel had to leave. 
The Captain took an especially serious 
view of the matter, as the insult was to the 
Club and not to the member personally. 
I used to see the outcast occasionally 
afterwards, but, if he caught sight of one 
of us, he would always slink away ; and | 
used to pity him, he looked so miserable. 
Expulsion, too, used to take place) 
occasionally for slackness and dis 


Si) 


Without obedience, the 
nothing 
to question 
He was a stern diseiplinarian, 
and the message “The Captain wante 
to speak to you” has made many a dog 
tremble his day. And with it all 
the Captain was scrupulously just; and 
this, 1 think, was appreciated by the 
members, and was perhaps the secret of 
his marvellous influence over us. We 
have seen how he would not spare even 
his personal friend. His impartiality 
wonderful. I have known 
him decide against me in a dispute 
with another And he 
threatened to expel me because I growled 
when he asked me to give him my bone, 
greedy brute that I was! 
He was a splendid Dictator 

wonder he so often led us to victory. 


obe lience. 
held, 


never 


Captain possible 


We 


mands. 


wis 


were his com 


wis even 


member. once 


No 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


v Ratrence Coole. 


Joh 


fons, 1432 Diep 1906 


30, 
Waite Summer's laughter thrills the golden air, 
gently lay within the lap of earth 

This heart that loved i let us share its mirth 
But bore alone the sorrow none might share. 


(‘ome 


By Vr Pu } 

I po not stretch probabilities too far when I suggest that 
Mi CAPORGI Moore, who has lately published Ve mors of Vy 
Dead Life (Heinemann), became during that dead life familiar 
with the memoirs of a certain notorious Venetian adventurer. 


BOOKING-OFFICE. 


ths Staff of Learned Clerk 


When this distinguished ornament of the eighteenth century 
of three 

re he 
down to relieve his mind and 


had passed the age 
sco years and ten, Bat | 
mitigate the wretchedness of 
his condition by 
to paper the adventures, the 
intrigues, the the 
successes and the fuilures of 
which his life had been fall. 
Old and decrepit, he dwelt 
with on 


Varle gated 


committing 


scandals, 


peculiat sto 


hy 


al gu 


those RCeLIECS oft 


is 


existence in which men had 


book ; there is a fine mixed haze of artistic sensibility and 


thusi isin 


semi-decadent en for incidents and persons not in 


themselves Rpt illy a Imirable. Mr Mon re wishes us 
to realise that he is an Irishman with a French soul and 
a knack for esthetic jargon. We have managed to realise 
this, but we cannot say that the effort has given us any 
particular satisfaction 

If you're a young author, and anxious to shine 

In the crude ungrammatical, hair raising line, 

You can't have a model more apt for the job 

Than The Woman at Kensington (Cassei, six bob 


The author is WituiaM Le Quevx, and his plan 
Is to take for his hero some eminent man 

Fictitious 
That his past will come out and upset his career. 


of course), who's obsessed with a fear 


In regard to this past, you will make it your game 
To avoid, till the end, giving facts of the same 

An ingenious feat of diplomacy which 

Should alone work your readers to pinnacle pitch. 








To make sure, you should keep the machinery oiled 
With phials of poison, and plots that are foiled, 
And secret societies things of a kind 

That betoken gargantuan efforts of mind. 


Provided that thus you sustain the suspense, 
And are lax as to details, and syntax, and sense, 
l'here’s really no possible reason why you 
Shouldn't do quite as well as this WittiaM Le Q. 


In the Shadow (Herwemany) was evidently prepared for 
the American market. where presumably its first appear- 
ance was made. It is chiefly a study of the negro character, 
its possibilities and limitations. Mr. Row.anp selects as his type 
the Haytian negro, perhaps the most favourably circumstanced 
of the race. Dessalines, son of a wealthy father, was educated 
at Oxford, where, in spite of his colour, he made many friends, 
a circumstance incomprehensible to the Americans who figure 
in the He conceived the idea of making himself 
Emperor of his native island. Descending upon Hayti with 

‘ every prospect of success, he 
developed the latent imper- 
fections of the negro, “a 
creature of impulse, shuttle- 
cock of his emotions, lazy, 
improvident, lacking in imagi- 
nation, irrepressible, incom- 
plete.” There is brisk move 
ment in the story. But | 
fancy it will be found more 
interesting on the other side 
of the Atlantic, where, as Mr. 
Row Lanp grimly observes, “the 


st ry. 


played a part, and did not negro has a vote.’ Which 
hesitate for his own satisfac seems very inconsiderate on 
tion to embroider and enlarge his part. 
infamous adventures that fate 
had thrown in his way ™ It is probable that if IBSEN 
Mr. Moore, when he recalls had not written plays The Bar 
his life, does not fail to sh Sinister (Buackwoop) would 
w gallant and determined never have come befvre the 
and unconquerable he was British public. Mr. Morean- 
whenever a petticoat crossed r Wee pE-Groor has much of the 
his path. Nodoubt the recol " — a poe re INE, IN THE RECEPTION Master's simplicity of style, 
lections gave Mr. Moorr plea ae ; P a his occasional triviality of 
sure, but it is doubtful whe uw I's | “ aa dates hans " : comment and _ illustration. 
ther anyone else will care - ~apag? seit ais ; : ee Nor does he shrink from 
much for them. There is plenty of pretty writing in the! what, in less decorous Janguage than the original Dutch, 


might be described as coarseness of situation. This is illus- 
trated in the wooing on the river, where the wicked brother 
Rudolf insists upon the betrothed of the good brother Paul 
marrying him. ‘The story is specially interesting as admitting 
the foreigner to the intimacy of fresh sidelights on Flemish 
interiors. 


Mr. Horace G. Hutcuisoy is as pleasant a writer as one 
can wish to meet. He can make even the dry bones of 
golf live, and can chat delightfully about fishing, shooting, 
and the rie en plein air. His Amelia and the Doetor (Smrru, 
ELDER) is a most agreeable story, excellently well conceived 
and capitally constructed. But Mr. Hurcninson ought not 
even in an off moment to palter with grammar. When he 
neither of these two... . were the kind of men whom 
you could press with questions” he defies Loyptey Murray 
and must take the consequences. 


says — 








The Field, in a report of a recent county match, says: “ At 

96 Huspte brought the 100 on the board.” No wonder the 

public is said to be losing its passion for county cricket if the 
| umpires allow this sort of thing to go on. 























